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TAPESTRY MAKING IN AMERICA. 



LECTURE BY WILLIAM BAUMGARTEN, BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
SCULPTURE SOCIETY, 



New York, April 10th, 1894. 

I HAVE been requested by Mr. De Kay to give you an " in- 
formal talk" on tapestry making in America, to which I 
have gladly consented, because I deem it an honor to speak on 
this subjeet before a society of artists, and because it is very 



itself agreeable and useful, trying to grow and to become 
eventually an ornament and a pride to the land of its adop- 
tion. 

When the thought first came to me of attemptiDg the intro- 
duction of tapestry making in this country, I was fully aware of 
the magnitude of the task and of the many serious obstacles to 
be overcome, and above all, my own personal limitations for the 
undertaking. Many favorable conditions combined are Deeded 
to secure in advance a successful issue. 

First — The royal purse of a Louis XIV., or of a Queen Vic- 
toria, for the starting and maintenance of the works. 
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gratifying to me that your society bestows this interest upon 
an endeavor to found a new Art Industry in this country, 
which will need, besides the efforts of its founder, all the good 
will of those who are best qualified to appreciate it and to 
judge it. 

At present this industry is only a little waif seeking a home 
in a foreign country, looking for friends and wishing to make 



Second — An art loving and appreciative public, among 
which heavy bank accounts are not a rarity. 

Third — Able artists and artisans, and 

Lastly— Good judgment and active ability in the adminis- 
tration. 

The first of these, I must frankly own, I do not possess. The 
second we have in abundance in this blessed country of ours. 



The third, the artists and artisans, we partly have already, or 
can get without great difficulty, and the fourth is to be proven by 
farther developments, and I therefore cannot now give you any 
affirmative statement on that point. 

I have placed the royal purse first and the rich clientele 
second, because you, as artists, know with me perfectly well that 
no art can flourish where the artists die from starvation; where 
the choicest productions of the chisel and brush must remain 
unborn from lack of the fructifying contact, or, if born, leave 
the creator exhausted unable to produce more from sheer lack 
of nursing and nourishment. 

From these introductory remarks, you will observe that I 
have set my hopes upon the latter three conditions: The rich 



wished. At first they were only coverings for furniture, and 
some hangings for portieres, and neither of them of a very ex- 
pensive kind. Later when tapestries became better known and 
more desired, when old tapestries were brought into the country 
and bought by our wealthy citizens at an outlay of large sums 
of money, the demand for moderm tapestries also received an 
impetus, which it had not had before. Henceforth, instead of 
buying only commercial goods, such as could be found year after 
year, I had to order them for special purposes ; panels for walls 
of rooms and halls were frequently ordered, for which, as a rule, 
the sketches and the schemes were prepared at home, while the 
cartoons for them were painted in France, t also bad many 
cartoons copied after authentic pieces of furniture in the French 
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clientele, the able artists and artisans and a judicious manage- 
ment, and to strive for success without a royal protector, which 
I. .this country has shown itself able to do in many other ways 
beyond all expectations and all precedent. 

Now I will tell you how the idea of transplanting the in- 
dustry to this new soil gradually ripened in my mind. During 
the many years in my profession as decorator and furnisher, I 
was naturally brought in contact with tapestries. First, purely 
commercially, that is, buying and selling them in a tentative 
sort of way. For more than twenty years I went to Europe 
almost every year, to seek a desirable supply of goods for our 
business, and I assure you that in those earlier years the tapes- 
tries I bought were of a much slower sale than I should have 



Government's collections, and this brought me eventually in 
direct contact with the tapestry weavers at their looms. As an 
instance I may cite, that in 1885 I bought from Mazerolles, the 
painter, his large painting "La Cascade" exhibited at the Salon 
of that year, and engaged a Mr. Lavaut, known as the best 
artisan of the Gobelin works, to execute it <or me in tapestry. 
Being an employee at the Gobelins, and working only short 
hours, he erected a loom at his private residence and finished 
the work in four years, in time for the Great; Exhibition of '89, 
where it received a gold medal. 

Thus I found that, although my dealings were with a com- 
mercial house, who were tapestry manufacturers, it had become 
necessary for me to confer directly with the artists and the 
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artisans for almost everything I ordered, and from there it was 
only one step to attempt to do all that at home. 

1 was familiar with the attempt that had been made in Eng- 
land to establish the Windsor Works for tapestry weaving and 
to make it eventually a self-supporting home industry, and I 
knew how it was finally abandoned when the financial support 
of the Queen and several noble Lords was withdrawn. Never 
was a new establishment better endowed with funds in the 
start, and large yearly contributions for a number of years, and 
aided from the outset with most liberal commissions by the 
Royal Family and other princely houses in and out of England. 
In 1883 I had occasion to visit the works to inspect the prog- 
ress of the tapestries, then being made for the hall and stair- 
case friezes of Mr. C. Vanderbilt, for his then new residence 
corner of Fifty-sev- 
enth street and Fifth 
avenue. In appear- 
ance everything wad 
extremely prosperous 
about the works, but 
I learned afterwards 
that the management 
indulged in the most 
reckless expenditure of 
the funds, largely even 
for mere personal 
gratification; that 
board of advisors of 
five, consisting mostly 
of artists, drew large 
salaries for attending 
monthly meetings arid 
whose chief advice 
consisted in awarding 
to themselves the 
painting of the car- 
toons at enormous 
Compensations. The 
cost of the productions 
was, in consequence, 
so exorbitantly high 
that the prices charged 
the noble clients for 
their tapestries was 
out of all proportion 
to their value, and 
while they allowed 
themselves to be vic- 
timized for a number 
of years in the interest 
of National Glory, and 
in the belief that after 
a fair start things 
would mend in the 
direction of economy, 
they at last became 
aware of the utter 
rottenness and inca- 
pacity of the. man- 
agement, and natur- 
ally ceased. their 
contributions from 
the Queen down, and 
the collapse was the 
immediate result. 

The reasons for this failure could not deter me from making 
a similar attempt here, for the danger of permitting a director 
and board of advisors to commit reckless extravagance at my 
expense was out of the question. Nor was it necessary to buy a 
large house and grounds and fit up model ateliers at a great 
outlay of money. Some well-lighted rooms at a reasonable rent, 
the putting up of looms, the engagement of several first- class 
artisans, and the purchase of the necessary material to start 
with, all this, it seemed to me, might be secured without in- 
volving any very great financial risks, and talking this matter 
over one evening in the fall of 892 en famille, I decided to make 
the attempt. It was determined to let my brother Emile. go to 
France at once, where he quietly set about to find suitable men 
willing to come to America, and he had the good fortune to 
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find Mr. Foussadier, the former master workman of the Wind- 
sor works, at liberty and ready to come. 

Mr. Foussadier and his family arrived here early in January, 
18K3, and a French loom, which my brother had purchased, was 
at once set up in a room at my place, 321 Fifth avenue, and 
tapestry weaving begun. I will show you now the first piece, a 
little chair cover, made in this country. It took two weeks to 
make it, and a number of similar ones have since been made and 
sold. 

We at once built a number of more looms after our French 
model, several very large ones, and soon had more artisans fol- 
low their first pioneer, so that we have now five, all of them 
very capable men. Three of these were formerly in Windsor 
and speak English. In May last I leased a large house in Wil- 

liam8bridge on the 
BrOnx River, with a 
beautiful garden sur- 
rounding it, firstly for 
the reason that the 
French live nearby 
and my little colony 
would feel more at 
home there, and also, 
I thought, I might 
' more easily secure ap- 
prentices there. In 
this, however, I was 
mistaken. It is one 
of the evils of this 
country that the boys, 
after they leave school, 
are not permitted or 
bound to serve a reg- 
ular apprenticeship 
for three or four years 
in the various trades, 
with no, or only small 
pay during this time, 
as in Europe. Here 
a boy is forced by 
his parents to earn at 
once $3 or $4 or $5 
per Week, which forces 
him into the stores as 
cash and errand boys, 
or messenger offices, 
etc., and thus they 
grow up to be men 
remaining common 
laborers or worse. For 
this the Trades Unions 
have also to answer 
to a great extent, but 
that I will not discuss 
here now. 

This apprentice 
question for my tap- 
estry works has been 
with me from the start, 
one of the essential 
problems to solve, 
and I was at first 
greatly disappointed 
when I found that 
the youngsters of the 
French and Italian population in the neighborhood were even 
less amenable than the native American. My aim and hope is 
set to make this a native industry and to that end it is, of 
course, necessary to bring up the native young to learn it. 
While, of course, I shall be obliged for some time to import 
additional artisans from abroad, I feel confident that in the 
course of five or six years we can emancipate ourselves from 
the necessity almost entirely. 

It is evident that for the first year or two, these boys can do 
little, if anything, that is of value to me;' on the contrary it is 
like a school where they ought to pay for tuition. However, the 
country being what it is, I have determined to make some sac- 
rifices in the beginning in order to make a start, and through 
the kindly interest of Mr. John D. Crimmins, I have now a 



number of boys from the Catholic Orphan Asylum, to -whom I 
have promised to pay $2 per -week for the first year, $4 for the 
second, $6 for the third and $8 for the fourth. 

There are five apprentices at work now, and some of them 
are doing remarkably well. I have here some specimens of their 
work, from the first beginning, -and yon will observe that for so 
short a time, the results are really very promising. 

Thus you see that with a number of able artisans on hand, 
with others waiting to be called over and ready to come at a 
moment's notice, and a number of apprentices in training and 
making good progress, I may fairly claim to have established 
the industry, and I am actually in position now to undertake 
and carry out successfully any commission for tapestry work, no 
matter how ambitious. 

I have recently opened a Bin all exhibit of the first year's 
product at my store in Fifth avenue, which I am glad to say 
has awakened much interest and received many kindly com- 
mendations from eminent people competent to judge. (I would 
say here in parenthesis, that you are heartily invited to inspect 
my little exhibit and I assure you that I shall always be glad to 
do the honors in person.) 

As an illustration of what we have been doing this year, I have 
here this evening a few specimens of the first tapestries made 
in this country which I would like to submit for your inspection. 

In addition to the excellency of the technical quality of the 
weaving, I would also call your attention to the excellency of 
the, dyeing. My master workman, who is equally proficient in 
both, dyes himself all the wools and silks used in our fabrics. 
After his first trials, he was overjoyed with the results and ex- 
plained to me with great enthusiasm, that he found the water 
of the Bronx River of better quality for his purpose than any 
water he had tested in France or England. You are all aware, 
no doubt, how important an element water is in dyeing, and it 
is well known that the superiority of the dyes of the Gobelins 
over all others in France is eitiefly ascribed to the water of the 
little, river " La Bievre," in the sutrarb St. Marcel of Paris, where 
a family of dyers of the name of Gobelin first established their 
dye works in the fifteenth century on the banks of this little 
river, and soon became renowned for their superiority over all 
others. In the sixteenth -century the tapestry works were 
added to these dye works, and to this day they have retained 
the original reputation for the unrivalled quality of their dyes. 
You may therefore appreciate the pride of our foreman when 
he declares the Bronx to be superior to the Bievre, and therefore 
his dyes to those of. Gobelins. 

I may say that I have tested v f or my own satisfaction some 
of the pieces containing the most delicate colors by exposing 
them to the direct sunlight for weeks, and that I have been 
unable to discover any fading, while I have frequently seen 
with my own eyes in France, manufacturers put new pieces of 
tapestry in the sun in order to fitde the colors and make them 
more delicate and to resemble the old. 

So much, for the present, about the technical part of the 
works, or the r61e which the artisan plays in the production of 
these works. 

The next, and of course equally essential part in the per- 
formance, is the work of the artist who paints in cartoons. 
When tapestry weaving was in its golden age in Flanders, the 
great weavers had their cartoons painted by Van Eyck. Vander 
Wayden, Memling and their disciples, later by the great Italian 
masters Raphael, Guilio Romano and others ; then by Rubens, 
Jordaens, etc When the Gobelin Works were founded, it was 
by the cartoons of such great artists as Chas. Le Brun, Lefebvre, 
Coypel, Boucher, Watteau, Audran, Oudry, etc., that they were 
led to glory. When I recall all these glorious names, I cannot 
avoid a sense of faintheartedness making itself felt in my breast, 
and if I had the hardihood to-night of showing you my modest 
little productions, it is because I have faith in the greatness of 
our country and because from the tiny little acorn grows the 
powerful oak. The seed must be sown to have any growth 
whatever, and whether it will be smothered in its first struggle 
or ripen into strength and beauty, will depend upon adverse 
or favorable conditions surrounding its birth and development. 

In the absence of a royal purse, which is, as I stated be- 
fore, a very desirable equipment, I have started in at first to 
make pieces that are commercially useful, such as you see here 
to-night; coverings for furniture, hangings for doors and win- 
dows, etc., all things that may be easily employed in current 
business, and for which, I am glad to say, I have already had 



a fair amount of success. I have recently received an order for 
a parlor suite (similar to this sample here in green) which 
will take from four to five months to execute, also several pairs 
of portieres (similar to this one here), etc. 

Thus a start has been made. It is, however, unnecessary to 
assure you that my ambitions and my aim are much higher. 
The importance of tapestry lies, as it always did, in its un- 
equalled decorative quality as wall coverings. For this, tapestry 
has no rival, be it for private use or for public edifices, for in 
this it can combine a measure of art with a measure of artisan- 
ship and an amount of durability and serviceability not attained 
by any other mode of wall decoration. 

Able artists will not be wanting to give expression of the 
best ideas of decorative art prevailing at the time, as their 
great predecessors did of their time, and although I have al- 
ready had my share of disappointment and discouragement, I 
still hope that my dream may be realized some day. 

I wish to say a few words more in regard to the general 
state of tapestry making at the present time. The glories of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have vanished as far as 
Brabant is concerned, almost entirely. The cities of Arras, 
Brussels, Bruges, Ypres, Audenarde, Fournai, Lille, Valencien- 
nes, Dbuai, and others which at that time were almost ex- 
clusively a population of tapestry weavers, receiving their orders 
from Emperors, Popes, Kings and Princes from all over Europe, 
and producing works that have never been surpassed, have to- 
day not a loom left working except a few atMalines, which Mr. 
Braqueni6, of Paris, is working with a few men imported from 
Aubusson. This is all that is left of the old splendor, when Brus- 
sels alone, about 1600, had more than 100 masters, employing over 
15,000 men ; at Louvain over 50,000, and at Ghent twenty-seven 
streets occupied by weavers. 

Only in France to day is tapestry making still practiced with 
more or less success. Outside of the two government institu- 
tions, the Gobelins and the Beauvais, employing together all 
told not more than 75 persons, including artists, artisans, ap- 
prentices, helpers and the Bureau of Administration, there are 
only- two other establishments of note— those of Mr. Hamot and 
Mr. Braquenie, both at Aubusson, employing together not over 
200 persons all told. Besides these, there are only a few isolated 
weavers in and around Paris and Aubusson. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons of this decadence is, no doubt, to be found in the 
lack of permanency of modern fortunes and - positions, and the 
constant divisions and dispersions of all personal property after 
each death or collapse of fortune; and another cause maybe 
found in the excessive increase of the cost of hand labor, which, 
together with the slowness of production as it is practiced in 
the 'Gobelin works to-day, has raised the price of tapestries to 
enormous proportions. It must also be said that, since the be- 
ginning of this century, tapestry making in France has gradu- 
ally drifted into the copying of paintings, landscapes and por- 
traits, which are all made with the utmost skill and incredible 
patience, but which from the aesthetic point of view are in very 
bad taste and a ridiculous misuse of this noblest of all textile 
arts? The Flemish tapestries of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies and the Gobelins of the seventeenth, were perfect models 
of textile art, rich in color, strong in decorative effect, graceful 
in drawing and composition and arranged with consummate 
skill to suit the exigencies of the loom and the aesthetic require- 
ments of wall decoration, and if ever 1 shall have the good 
fortune to be entrusted with the execution of- wall tapestries, 
I shall certainly endeavor, with the aid of the best native talent, 
to follow these principles. " i< 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 



IN the spring a woman's thoughts, provided she is a thought- 
ful homekeeper, turns to planning changes in her living 
rooms which will render them attractive and comfortable 
for summer. She banishes all heavy draperies, carpets, heavy 
over-stuffed furniture and woolen cushions ; she substitutes mat- 
ting, Swiss curtains, wicker furniture and hair cushions With 
loose ruffled cushions of plaid gingham. She will be fully re- 
paid for her trouble, for when the mercury takes its annual 
climb' to the top of the thermometer her room will prove a 
haven of rest and comfort from the scorching rays of the sun T 
and the men of the house will rise up and call her blessed. 



